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Further Tales from the Transcripts 



THE PRESIDENT: The announce- 
ment — what I had in mind would be [in- 
audible] announcement — still to the [in- 
audible] going to name several other 
people who were involved . . . [inaudi- 
ble] because of the people named [in- 
audible] language used. [Inaudible] 
some people [inaudible] judgment [in- 
audible] matter for the President [inau- 
dible] special. I'm going to call him spe- 
cial counsel [inaudible] this case 
[inaudible] possibility before he walks 
into that open court [inaudible] can't get 
to that today [inaudible] meeting with 
[inaudible]? 

HENRY PETERSEN: [Inaudible] 

question. [Inaudible] I told him ... I 
would be willing to go [inaudible] . . . 

THE PRESIDENT: [Inaudible] 

That kind of dialogue might be a 
hit in the theater of the absurd, but it 
hardly seems the stuff of popular suc- 
cess. Yet even though the White House 
transcripts of taped presidential conver- 
sations are shot through with such pas- 
sages as that one between the President 
and the Assistant Attorney General on 
April 16. 1973 . they have become the na- 
tion’s newest bestseller and biggest con- 
versation piece. With good reason. 

To be sure, these 33 hours of so of re- 
corded talks are a minuscule fraction of 
Richard Nixon’s presidential conversa- 
tions — and, one can only hope, the grub- 
biest fraction. The transcripts might not 
necessarily be representative of the way 
he always conducts business; the lan- 



guage and tone may be loftier and more 
dignified when he confers with, say, 
Henry Kissinger or other officials. De- 
spite the indecipherable passages and 
inelegant language, however, the tran- 
scripts yield an absorbing insight into 
the inner workings of Nixon’s White 
House and of the President’s mind. Some 
noteworthy examples follow. 

I: THE MAIN THING IS [INAU- 
DIBLE] AND [UNINTELLIGIBLE] 

The version issued by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office runs to 1,308 pages 
and contains some 1,700 notations of 
“unintelligible” or “inaudible.” They are 
not, however, randomly distributed. An 
extraordinary number occur at crucial 
points in conversations; a remarkable to- 
tal, perhaps two-thirds, are gaps in the 
President’s conversation. In a meeting 
with then White House Counsel John 
Dean III in the Oval Office on Feb. 28, 
1973, for example, the President (P) is 
discussing how to handle the newly es- 
tablished Senate Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities — the 
Watergate committee. 

P: Make a deal — that is the point. 
Baker [Senator Howard Baker], as I said, 
is going to keep at arm's length and 
you've got to be very firm with these 
guys or you may not end up with many 
things. Now as I said the only back-up 
position I can possibly see is one of a [in- 
audible] if Kleindienst [Richard Klein- 
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P: Well, one hell of a lot of people 
don't give one damn about this issue of 
the suppression of the press, etc. We 
know that we aren't trying to do it. They 
all squeal about it .. . [White House Spe- 
cial Counsel Charles] Colson sure mak- 
ing them move it around, saying we 
don't like this or that and [inaudible] 

D: Well, you know Colson's threat 
of a law suit . . . had a very sobering ef- 
fect on several of the national maga- 
zines. They are now checking before 
printing a lot of this Watergate junk they 
print. They check the press office trying 
to get a confirmation or denial, or call 
the individuals involved. And they have 
said they are doing it because they are 
afraid of a libel suit on them. So it did 
have a sobering effect. We will keep 
them honest if we can remind them that 
they can't print anything and get away 
with it. 

Nor does Nixon think much of the 
motives of the press. Still conferring with 
Dean, he makes the point that Senator 
Sam Ervin’s Watergate committee 
ought to conduct itself as if it were a 
court of law. 

P: There will be no hearsay, no in- 
nuendo. This will be a model of a Con- 
gressional hearing. That will disappoint 
the [adjective deleted] press. No hear- 
say! No innuendo! No leaks! 

IV: THE BIG ENCHILADA 

The transcripts are sprinkled with 
subplots: the increasingly sinister aura 

( surrounding the absent and feared 
Chuck Colson; the bizarre conduct of 
Convicted Watergate Burglar G. Gor- 
don Liddy, who never broke his silence 
and who deliberately burned his arms 
while in prison to prove that he could en- 
dure anything; the delicate compromis- 
ing of Henry Petersen. Perhaps most 
striking is the story of how Nixon pro- 
gresses from disbelief that John Mitch- 
ell is involved in the scandal to an un- 
seemly eagerness to turn his longtime 
friend, confidant, law partner and cam- 
paign manager into the chief scapegoat, 
and how, through it all, the President is 
unable to confront Mitchell directly. 

As late as Feb. 28, 1973, Nixon tells 
Dean, during a conversation on Sena- 
tor Baker’s role on the Ervin commit- 
tee: “Baker’s got to realize . . . that if he 
allows this thing to get out of hand he 
is going to potentially ruin John Mitch- 
ell. He won’t. Mitchell won’t allow him- 
l self to be ruined. He will put on his big 
j stone face.” By March 27, Nixon and 
his chief aides have become aware that 
Mitchell is in deep trouble over Water- 
gate. This exchange takes place among 
Nixon, Haldeman and Ehrlichman. 

P: Mitchell, you see, is never never 
going to go in and admit perjury . . . 

H: They won't give him that conve- 
nience, I wouldn't think, unless they fig- 
ure they are going to get you. He is as 
high up as they've got. 
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KISSINGER & HAIG AT WHITE HOUSE 
Henry had a solution in mind . 



Later during the meeting 
Ehrlichman suggests that the 
President summon Mitchell 
to the Oval Office “as the 
provable wrong-doer” and 
tell him: “My God, I’ve got a 
report here. And it’s clear 
from this report that you are 
guilty as hell. Now, John, for 
[expletive deleted] sake go on 
in there and do what you 
should. And let’s get this 
thing cleared up and get it off 
the country’s back and move 
on.” Haldeman is enthusias- 
tic about that scenario. 

“That’s the only way to beat 
it now,” he says. By then Nix- 
on is in agreement, but he 
does not want to give Mitch- 
ell the word himself. “Mitchell — this is 
going to break him up,” he says. “You 
know it’s a pain for me to do it.” He del- 
egates the job to Ehrlichman and, re- 
ferring to himself in the third person, 
gives him these instructions: “You could 
say to Mitchell . . . that he just can’t bring 
himself to talk to you about it. Just can’t 
do it.” 

It soon becomes clear that Mitchell 
is not about to shoulder the blame and 
is, in fact, as adept at shifting it as are 
his quondam colleagues. 

E: Well, let me tell you what Mitch- 
ell said. It was another gigging of the 
White House. He said, "You know, . . . 
[Deputy Director of Nixon’s Re-election 
Campaign Jeb] Magruder said that Hal- 
deman had cooked this whole thing up 



V: THE TOUCHIEST TAPES 

The two tapes that may figure most 
heavily in any effort to impeach the 
President are those of March 21 and 27, 
1973. Time has learned that it was the 
March 21 tape of an Oval Office meet- 
ing of Nixon, Dean and Haldeman that 
prompted the Watergate grand jury to 
recommend the President’s indictment 
for conspiracy. Special Prosecutor Leon 
Jaworski dissuaded the jurors, arguing 
that it was questionable whether an in- 
cumbent President can in fact be indict- 
ed, that the recourse against a President 
is impeachment. Jaworski also warned 
that if the Supreme Court were to rule 
that the grand jury had exceeded its au- 
thority in going after the President, in- 
dictments of seven other officials might 



over here at the White House and — 
P: Had he said that? 

E: Well that is what he said . . . 
Mitchell's theory — 

P: Whatever his theory is, let me 
say, one footnote — is that throwing off 
on the White House won't help him one 
damn bit. 

Before the week is out, Kleindienst 
is advising the President that Mitchell 
is certain to be indicted. The “big fish” 
has been hooked, and Nixon, Ehrlich- 
man and Haldeman mistakenly assume 
that the Watergate probers will be sat- 
isfied and will quit casting for even 
bigger ones. 



E: He's the bia enchilada. 

H: And he's tne one the magazines 
zeroed in on this weekend. 

P: They did? What grounds? 

H: Yeah, [unintelligible] has a quote 
that they maybe have a big fish on the 
hook. 

P: I think Mitchell should come 
down. 



As of April 14, however, Mitchell 
has not yet been summoned to Wash- 
ington from New York City. Nixon, 
Ehrlichman and Haldeman agree that 
somebody had better talk with him. 



f E: The purpose of the mission is to 
go up and bring him to a 
focus on this: The jig is up. 

And the President strongly 
feels that the only way that 
this thing can end up being 
even a little net plus for the 
Administration and for the 
Presidency and preserve 
some thread is for you to go 
in and voluntarily make a 
1 statement. 

P: A statement [unintelli- 

I gible] 

E: A statement that ba- 
sically says "I am both 

morally and legally respon- 
sible." 

P: Yeah. 
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VII: ALL THE ICINGS HORSES 



The White House transcripts show 
that Richard Nixon displayed a propri- 
etary attitude toward the many agen- 
cies and bureaus of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. They were his to use as he saw 
fit. Items: 



► In a discussion with Dean on Sep- 
tember 15, 1972, about Democratic 
Nominee George McGovern’s presiden- 
tial campaign finances, this exchange 
took place: 



NIXON & THEN CHIEF DOMESTIC AFFAIRS ADVISER EHRLICHMAN IN OVAL OFFICE 
A big fish was hooked, but the probers were after even bigger ones. 



cussed on March 13 actually came up 
on the March 21 tape; Dean later con- 
ceded that he had probably got the two 
conversations mixed up. A few — but not 
a fi — of the Watergate investigators won- 
der whether the tapes were doctored in 
order to establish a later date for the 
President’s learning of the Watergate 
cover-up. One reason for their suspicion: 
all through the Watergate hearings, it 
was believed that the final payment of 
hush money was made on March 20; 
had the President not learned of the cov- 
er-up until March 21, he could not pos- 
sibly have approved the final payment. 
Not until recently was it established that 
the last installment was actually paid 
on March 21. 

The March 27 transcript raises ques- 
tions about Haldeman’s role in the cam- 
paign intelligence setup run by Hunt and 
G. Gordon Liddy. Haldeman tells the 
President on that date that one of his 



tire Watergate affair. Yet Kissinger did 
not operate in isolation from the rest of 
the White House. On April 16, 1973, 
there is this exchange between the Pres- 
ident and Haldeman: 

P: Have you filled Henry in. Bob? 

H: Nope. 

P: You haven't? He's got enough 
problems in Laos. I haven't. Somebody 
else — he seems to know of it. 

H: Well, Garment [then White 
House Special Consultant Leonard Gar- 
ment] took it upon himself to go meet 
with Henry and Al Haig [then Kissin- 
ger s assistant, later Hkldeman’s succes- 
sor as White House chief of stafi] to dis- 
cuss his [Garment’s] concern about the 
whole situation, apparently. 

P: What the hell did he do that for? 

H: On the basis that he thought 
there was a real danger and threat to 
the Presidency. 



P: I don't think he is getting a hell 
of a lot of small money . . . Have you 
had the P.O. [Post Office] checked yet? 

D: That is John's [Ehrlichman ’s] 
area. I don't know. 

P: Well, let's have it checked. 

► Talking on the same day with 
Dean about “all those who tried to do 
us in,” Nixon said: “They are asking for 
it and they are going to get it. We have 
not used the power in this first four years 
as you know ... We have not used the 
Bureau [FBI] and we have not used the 
Justice Department but things are go- 
ing to change now.” 

► In a March 13, 1973, talk with 
Dean, the topic turned again to alleged 
irregularities in McGovern’s campaign 
finances. 

P: Do you need any IRS stuff? 

D: There is no need at this hour for 
anything from IRS and we have a cou- 
ple of sources over there that I can go 
to . . . We can get right in and get what 
we need. 



be jeopardized. The 23 jurors were par- 
ticularly impressed by the President’s 
apparent failure to rule out the payment 
of hush money to the Watergate bur- 
glars. At one point Nixon told Dean, 
“Get it,” and investigators later con- 
firmed that $75,000 was delivered that 
very night to the lawyer for E. Howard 
Hunt Jr., one of those convicted of stag- 
ing the break-in. Also, the jurors were 
convinced that the President’s state- 
ment, “It would be wrong, that’s for 
sure,” did not refer to the payment of 
bribes. In context, the statement appears 
to refer to the granting of clemency 
—and to have been made out of polit- 
ical, not moral, considerations. 

Moreover, tape experts hope to de- 
termine whether portions of the March 
13 tape of a meeting between Nixon and 
Dean were cut out and spliced into the 
March 21 tape. The investigators are 
aware that what Dean said was dis- 



ables “believes . . . that the whole Liddy 
plan, the whole super-security opera- 
tion, super-intelligence operation was 
put together by the White House, by 
Haldeman, Dean and others. Liddy, 
Dean cooked the whole thing up at Hal- 
deman’s instructions . . . Now there is 
some semblance of, some validity to the 
point, that I did talk, not with Dean but 
with Mitchell, about the need for intel- 
ligence activity.” Haldeman concedes 
that the plan was put into action only 
after Haldeman Aide Gordon Strachan 
relayed word to Mitchell that “the Pres- 
ident wants it done and there is to be 
no more arguing about it.” Mitchell’s re- 
sponse was, “O.K., if they say to do it, 
go ahead.” 

VI: KEEPING HENRY CURRENT 

The name Henry Kissinger surfaced 
only rarely and obliquely during the en- 



Aware that the Watergate scandal 
was becoming a threat to the presiden- 
cy itself as well as to Nixon, Garment 
sought the support of Haig and Kissin- 
ger m his attempt to persuade the Pres- 
ident that Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
would have to leave the Administration 
to save the President. It is not clear 
whether Kissinger supported the pro- 
posal. His global perspective and his 
concern that a weakened President 
would lead to international difficulties, 
however, led him to agree with Garment 
on another matter: 

H: I think Len's view is that what you 
need is a bold, new, you know, really 
some kind of a dramatic move. Henry 
feels that, but Henry feels that you 
should go on television. 

P: I know, 9 o'clock. 

H: Which is his solution to any 
problem. 

P: Do you believe I should do the 9 
o'clock news? 

H: On this, no. 

P: I don't think so either. 

H: I said, we are all steeped in this, 
but look at the newspaper. Where is Wa- 
tergate today? 

P: Well in the country it is not that 

big. 
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